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We have always been struck with the 
wide dissimilarity between the dispatches 
of our two greatest modern commanders, 
Wellington and Napoleon. Examine any 
of those issued by the latter after triumphal 
Austerlitz campaigns, or Muscovite trans- 
actions, and scarce a written period that 
comes under the Gendarme’s eye, but would 
stir up his courage like a trumpet, and ravish 
him with ideas of being covered with glory. 
A proud penman was Napoleon, and a subtle 
master of mighty rhetoric. But a different 
man, and of very different style, is the good 
Duke of our kingdom. Still rife with all the 
vigour and sprightliness which characterized 
him as a young soldier in the Isle surnamed 
the Emerald, he, after the eventful catas- 
trophe of Waterloo, instead of advancing 
sounding terms, makes use only of simple 
relations ; or even if his mind grows at all 
commensurate with the subject, he strikes off 
the thought to Marshal Prince Schwarzen- 
berg, or any other to whom he may be writing, 
in some one brief but comprehensive phrase, 
as, “ Notre Bataille du 18 a été une des 
geans;”*—and too, of giante—mightier 
war waged not the Titans Jove. 

It is truly valuable to & the actual 
feelings of the victor of a ¢ battle. Wel- 
lington rs to write all the noncha- 
lance of a hero accustomed to combats. He 
seems to sit above them with a kind of supe- 
rior placidity, which now and then may give 
way to a titter of self-amusement. us, 
seven days after the great day of Waterloo, 
writing from Joncourt to Lieutenant-General 
Lord Stewart, he shortly says, (while all the 
rest of the world is absorbed in solemn wonder 
at the past event,)—* My dear Charles, you 
have heard of our great victory of the 18th, 
which appears to have settled Bony—” 
Byron says, this was “a name at which the 
world grew pale,”—we rather would suppose, 
Lord Wellington was rosy with claret and 
comfort, when he wrote that last paragraph. 

The most cir tantial t_ which the 
duke has given us is the following letter 


+ “To Marshal Lord Beresford, G. C. B. 


“ Gonesse, 2d July, 1815. 
“ My dear Beresford, 

“You will have heard of our battle of 
the 18th. Never did I see such a pounding 
match. Both were what the boxers call 

luttons. -Napoleon did not manoeuvre at all. 

@ just moved forward in the old style, in 
columhs, and was driven off in the old style. 
The only difference was that he mixed cava 
with his infantry, and supported both wit 
an enormous quantity of ee 

Nor hag the happy result of that battle to 
our co , which at the time filled her with 
so much of inyasion and discomfiture 


© Garwood’s Despatches of the Duke of Wellington. 
+ Idem. 





—so that even our clergy preached sermons 
for success against the formidable enemy, and 
Wordsworth strove to rouse the hardihood of 
the Kentish men, by inspiring strains,—been 
allowed to pass over without ample rewards 
to the heroes. On the broad plain of Wa- 
terloo, there are at this day many mausole- 
ums, all consecrate to the warriors of Albion. 
Some of these, we have already presented to 
our readers, but, perhaps, the two finest, are 
those which embellish our this week’s frontis- 
piece. First, and seen from afar—the noblest 
monument of British glory—stands that deno- 
minated “ The Mountain of the Lion.” 


i 
eo 


This sepulchral piece of grandeur, of which f 
the above engraving represents its summit, 
is 140 feet high, and including the lion and | 
conga 200 feet. The circumference at the 

ase is 1680 feet, and its inclination is 34 
degrees. The Lion, symbolic of our country, 
stands on the summit, and imperiously plants 
its right paw upon the terrestrial ball, in token 
of British supremacy and power. 

The second is, “72 Monument of the 
Prussians at Planchenoit,” and admirably 
they deserved that monument. It is of pyra- 
midal form, notched in the Gothic style, raised 
upon a quadrilateral pediment, and surmounted 
at top by a cross, with commemorative inscrip- 
tions on both sides. 






































































































































































































































































ciated to need further panegyric. Their con- 
duct at Planchenoit, where they struggled to 
the death—not with raw recruits, or inexperi- 
enced volunteers—but with the terrible sol- 
diers of the Old Guard, men who had bled at 
Jena, Austerlitz, Aboukir, and Mantua, and 
in whom Napoleon put as much faith as in 
his own right hand—was indeed signal; and 
fortunate was that night’ for England, when 
by happy chance, Field Marshal Blucher and 
Lord Wellington met in the dark at La Belle 
Alliance, and mutually saluted each other as 
victors. 

The expressions of the Duke’s own report to 
Earl Bathurst on this occasion, best describe 
the value of Prussian bravery. 

“TI should not do justice to my own feelings, 
or to Marshal Blucher and the Prussian army, 
if I did not attribute the successful result of 
this arduous day to the cordial and timely as- 
sistance I received from them. The operation 
of General Bulow upon the enemy’s flank, was 
a most decisive one, &c. * 

On the 4th ef July following, the Duke, sta- 
tioned at Gonesse, had again the great satis- 
faction of writing to the Prince, to forward 
him the unanimous resolution of both Houses 
of Parliament, whereby they offered their 
“grateful thanks to his Highness and the 
bravearmy under his command;” and the Duke 
therewith, generously repeated his own personal 
thanks, for “ the cordiality with which he con- 
certed his operations, and the effectual co-opera- 
tion and assistance of himself and army in the 
battle of June 18.” One of Napoleon’s chief 
wreaths was won from the Prussians,+ but 
the Prussians strove well at Waterloo, to gain 
back from him the glory he had gotten. On 
that day, indeed, they fought a good fight. 


HUMAN FRIENDSHIPS. 
(For the Mirror.) 
Fast as the meteor glare, that shining far, 
Deludes the wanderer with its treacherous seeming ; 
Oh! e’en as false, all human friendships are, 
Changing and vain, and evermore deceiving, 
Build not on kindvess that will change to scorn, 
Buil! not on promises remembered never.— 
Or length of time,—for e’en from memory torn, 
All the “ foud record ” soon will pass for ever. 
Rest not on benefits conferred,—for well, 
Ingratitude thy faithful zeal will pay, 
And the averted eye too surely tell 
All former feeling long hath pass’d away. 
Think not, tho’ fond caresses have been thiae, 
And words of love thy heart hath ne’er forgot,— 
That friendship's sun long over thee will shine, 
With bright auvarying gleam—Uelieve it not. 
Oh no! believe it not !—as soon suppose 
You sun-lit clouds their shadowy forms retain ; 
that thou will not fade, sweet fragile rose, 
Trust not sad heart—nor be deceived again. 
If human friendships still disperse aud die, 
Leaving vo trace where all their light has been, 
Where may the weary one for refuge fly, 
And rest,—where no unkiudness comes between ? 
There is an ark amid the storms of time, 
One Rock remains in lite’s tempestuvus sea ; 
One changeless Friend for ever may be thine, 
No “ vuriableness or turniug " there cap be ! 


®© Gurwood's Despatches, p. 684. 
¢ The Battle of Preussich-Eylau. 
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Seek thou that Friend,—and tho’ thy tears are falling. 
Over cold memories of love gone by ; 
Tuin to that Friend,—for ever on thee calling, 
To trust in Him when earthly comforts fly. 
Unlike the world,—He never will deceive thee, 
is promise stands, when all beside are gone, 
Saviour of al}, unto Thy rest receive me, 
1 ask no other friend, but Thee alone ! 


Kirton-Lindsey. Awne R—. 


THE CONFESSIONAL. 


Yet ll too little to atone, 
For knuwiug what should ne'er be known. 
Scott. 


THE vespers were ended—the brethren had 
withdrawn from the chapel of the monastery, 
and the long dark shadows of the gigantic 
columns, thrown by the evening sun across 
the aisles, were now insensibly blending into 
one general gloom. 

“St. Agatha to speed,” muttered the monk, 
as he descended from the broad steps of the 
choir, and sought one of the small private 
chapels in the transept, so often to be found in 
the sumptuous religious edifices reared by the 
superstition or the piety of what are ordinaril 
denominated “the dark ages,”—but to which 
we owe the most splendid monuments of archi- 
tectural grandeur and conventual magnificence 
that were ever known in En, s 

“T fear me I am too late,”—and he cast a 
hurried glance towards the secret door which 
the old confessor had described to him as the 
one by which the unknown penitent was to 
enter—but it was still fast closed, and no 
figure was discernible throughout the chapel. 
The monk, therefore, glided down the aisle, 
and shrouded his majestic figure in the deep 
gloom of the solitary cell—then drawing his 
cowl forward over his pale countenance, he 
awaited the coming of the stranger, as he leant 
against the worm-eaten wood-work, and me- 
chanically passed his long fingers down the 
rosary, though his thoughts were far away. 

The curfew rung out its solemn mandate 
from the monastery tower—and the gloom of 
the vaulted chapel was momently encreasing. 
“Surely,” thought the monk, as the clang of 
the deep-toned bell swung in heavy reverbera- 
tions along the dreary aisles—“ surely Bro- 
ther Ambrose cannot have sent me on a boot- 
less mission—or may be, the penitent has heard 
speak of the old man’s mortal illness, and has 
stayed her coming.” 

At that moment the harsh grating of a 
hinge was heard, and a stream of the cold 
night air swept along the transept—while a 
lady, shrouded in a long black mantle, drew 
near the lonely cell, and knelt beside the orifice 

appointed for auricular confession. 

The monk breathed a low-toned “ Benedi- 
cite,” and awaited the avowal of the despair- 
ing mourner, or the conscience-laden sinner, 
to whom he had been that hour deputed to 
administer the soothing balm of consolation 


on the one hand, or to whom he had been 
E2 
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charged to deliver the anathema of the church’s 
needful severity on the other. 

The stranger sighed deeply—* Father,” she 
began—“ we are, I trust, alone—can mortal 
ear, save yours, be privy to my sad confession ?” 

The monk started—and his heart throbbed 
wildly in his bosom—for the accents of her 
voice shot through his frame like electricity— 
but though his tone was hoarse and tremulous, 
he answered calmly,—* Fear nothing, daugh- 
ter—Gop only is our witness—unfold your 
sorrows to his unworthy minister.”— 

“Father, my crime is heavy—I dare not 
hope for absolution—I am,”—and the sen- 
tence died unfinished on her lips. 

“ Daughter,”—-said the good man, shudder- 
ing as he faltered forth the words—* thy des- 
pair is sinful—there is no depth of guilt which 
the church’s mercy cannot reach—if thou be 
truly penitent,”—and an involuntary sob be- 
spoke the emotion which he in vain endea- 
voured to control. 

“Qh! Father, weep not for me—thou wilt 
abhor me—I am not penitent—yet would I 
seek the benefit of thy prayers and interces- 
sions for my fault—a sacrilegious wretch—a 
victim to unhallowed passion—I dare not hope 
forgiveness from that church which I have 
sought to desecrate. Yet canst thou pollute 
thine ear, oh! holy Father, by bending it to 
listen to my ravings? Rather wouldst thou 
hurl me to the flinty stones in virtuous indig- 
nation. Father—the. poisoned arrow is even 
yet within my soul—the intoxicating and en- 
VYenomed chalice is even now at my lips—I 
cherish the wild delight that I shall die for 
him, and that may be my hours are reckoned. 
His accents linger on my ear as last I heard 
them when I knelt before him—his touch yet 
thrills my soul as last I felt it when his hand 

was calmly laid upon my bowed and guilty 
head—his name and lineaments are graven on 
my daring heart—his love is interwoven with 
the fibres of my life—yet to think thus, is 
madness—for there is no hope—no hope ? * * 

ah, guilty wretch !—accursed, excommuni- 
cated, wilt thou be !—and all for love of one 
who would shrink as at contamination of the 
gs voter leper, did he but think—” 

he monk leaned heavily upon his shaking 
knees—his face was bent low, and sunk be- 
tween his hands—his temples throbbed deliri- 
ously—his cheek was flushed one instant with 
@ crimson stain—the next was pale as monu- 
mental effigy—the heavy drops rolled off his 
broad forehead in his mental agony—and he 
paused in silence for awhile ere he replied in a 
voice, low, hollow, broken— 

“Does he whom you love, know, daughter, 
of your unhappy passion ?” 

“Ah! Father! no!—he is too pure, too 
holy for the taint of earthly love—his vows 
are pledged upon the church’s altar—his affec- 
tions are laid up in heaven—his every thought 
is piety—his every word is sanctified. Oh! 
could he but have dreamed that I whom he 

but sought to lead in paths of peace—to in- 


struct in holiness—had drank in together with 

the still waters of that holy lore, a liquid fire 

from his unwitting ministration !—that I had 

loved to linger on the sacred page of virtuous 
legend—but that I might rapturously bend 
with him above it !—that I had feigned to 
raise doubts and obstacles to my religious 
creed, only that I might see his dark searching 
eyes dwell with earnestness upon me—as he 
unsuspectedly commended my contrition, as I 

blushed in well-played penitence at my pre- 

sumption—that I had dared to breath out 

imaginary faults and groundless errors—only 

that thus I might prolong the rapturous inter- 
view, and treasure up the accents of his be- 
loved voice, and receive his blessing as I 
kneeled before him in the garb of deep hu- 
mility—ah ! no! he knew me not—or he would 
have spurned me where I kneeled.” 

“ Bo thankful then, my daughter,”—and the 
monk groaned deep in bitterness—“ the re- 
membrance of thine unhallowed love shall die 
away unrevealed—the church’s bosom is a 
faithful guardian of thine ill-fated secret-—and 
may thine end be peace—our Lady be thy 
shield,”—and he sighed as he breathed a deep- 
felt blessing on the penitent—the door fell to 
upon its jarring hinges, and he was left alone 
—yet he quitted not the cell. 

Wild hopes—mad thoughts—and desperate 
resolutions rushed through his throbbing brain 
—his breath grew short and thick—his eyes 
grew dim—his hands were clasped convulsively 
together—and he sunk —w upon his 
knees—while all the past gleamed on him like 
some tremendous vision—yet was he free from 
taint of wilful sin—and he blessed his patron 
Saint for his deliverance from the abyss that 

yawned wide to engulph its victim. 

“Oh! Clara! Clara! then all that I had 
dreaded for myself has fallen thus heavily on 
thee {—oh ! cursed be that sad hour that saw 
me rush, an enthusiastic votary, to immolate 
the natural affections on the altar of religion. 
Fool that I was, to think that convent walls, 
or that the monastic rules or garb of outward 
sanctity, could shield the young and throbbing 
bosom from that passion which our first pa- 
rents confessed in Eden—and which has de- 
scended to“me as a curse, far—far beyond the 
toil for daily bread, inflicted on them by their 
Maker. Yet, yet—ah! strange fatality, that 
I who fied from the mere dread of fatal en- 
tanglement of her I madly, vainly, loved— 
have been thus led to learn that the barbed 
shaft had struck us both ;—and she suspected 
not ;—while we two leant side by side, how 
would her warm breath that played upon my 
cheek and waved the cowl aside—quicken my 
very pulse to maddening excitement !—how 
would the blood rush tumultuously to my tem- 
ples, and dye my swarthy visage as I laid my 
hand upon her meek bowed head, and murmured 
forth my blessing, with the affected calmness 

of a confessor dead to every worldly passion— 
but with the real and fervent agitation of a 
devoted lover. Yet thanks be to heaven, that 














suffered not my foot to slide—nor my proud 
form to totter—and thus bring discredit on the 
church I serve. Prayer—penitence—and pen- 


ance, henceforth be my portion.” The hour 
for vespers came, yet the monk still knelt 
within the cell, and the brethren had once 
more left the chapel to the solemn gloom and 
silent awe of night, ere he staggered from the 
confessional—to glide with noiseless steps 
along the transept. His unshod foot struck 
against some object on the pavement, which 
returned a metallic sound as it rung against 
the stones—he stooped, and lifted up a fine 
small chain, to which, as is the custom of the 
Romish devotee, a relic or an image of a tute- 
lary saint was appended. The monk held it 
mechanically in his hand—a pale light glim- 
mered from a distant shrine where a feeble 
lamp illumined the last resting place of a 
newly canonized saint and benefactor to the 
monastery. He held the relic towards the 
flickering light, and it fell upon the painted 
miniature—the features of himself! Thelady, 
in her bewilderment and agitation, must have 
dropped it as she knelt beside the cell—had 
all else been wanting—that had sufficed to 
lift the veil—yet not as he then was—but as he 
might have been—the plumed knight—the hus- 
band or the father. His vows were as chains 
of red hot iron—they gnawed through his very 
soul—he writhed to look upon the miniature 
—and he sunk, awe-struck at his own impiety, 
upon the marble pavement of the shrine. 

“Who spoke ¢ whose step is that?” and he 
rose to look around. 

“ Father, forgive me—I came not to disturb 
your orisons—but to re-light my taper—and 
-to seek a jewel, that I, methinks, have dropped” 
—and she drew near the lamp—the Lady 
Clara !—and the monk leant back against the 
damp stone-pillar—and his dark eyes were 
fixed full upon her—but the deep shadow of 
the cowl concealed his features, and she knew 
him not. She turned to resume her search 
—and his tongue clove to his parched mouth— 
his lips were apart—but the voice refused its 
office—he shook like the quivering aspen—and 
the locket glided from his unlifted hand upon 
the floor. 

“Ah! Heaven! I am betrayed!” shrieked the 
lady, as she stooped and snatched it—and the 
next moment she had fled wildly from the cha- 
pel—but the monk had grasped her mantle. 
“Clara!” said a never-to-be-forgotten voice— 
“we both are guilty in the sight of heaven—yet 
ere we part forever, let us kneel side by side and 
pray for our mutual weal. J have forgot my 
deep and solemn vows, in seeing thee who 
mightst have been—and then—but I know 
all. Heaven, for my further ordeal, has or- 
dained that I should, by a strange fatality, 
have been sent hither on a mission from the 
superior of that far distant convent to which 
I fled when I knew I dare not linger by thee 
—when I knew I dare not risk the stability 
of those deep and holy vows which I had 
sworn upon the altar. But then—Clara, I 
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little thought thus, thus to meet thee—Clara, 
I little thought I thus should find thee—yet 
let us, guilty, erring, and unhappy as we both 
are, now seek for shrift from Him who will 
bind up the broken heart—and who will re- 
unite onr souls in heaven.” 

Her head had sunk upon his shoulder—his 
arm had upheld her feeble form, and they 
knelt once more together in the unbroken 
silence of that little shrine—and the wild 
beatings of their hearts might have been dis- 
tinctly counted. The lady started —“ me- 
thought I heard a sound,’—she whispered 
wildly, and she pressed yet nearer. “ Trust 
me, ’twas but the night wind,” said the monk, 
and he bent to impress one first, last kiss upon 
her lips and brow, ere he tore himself away 
for ever—aye ! for ever. 

But a deep, deep groan of anguish burst 
from his devoted bosom—as he leant despair- 
ingly above her—and he fell forwards on his 
face, while she was crimsoned with his gore— 
as a dagger struck up to the hilt in his un- 
guarded side, was hastily withdrawn by a mail- 
clad hand, and his life’s blood welled from the 
gaping wound. 

She knew no more—but was borne sense- 
less from the chapel—by that unseen avenger 
of his paternal honour. 

When the bell had tolled out the matins, 
and the monks in long procession swept down 
the silent aisle, the cold, pale corpse of the 
unhappy stranger was found before the shrine, 
dyed crimson with his blood. A strange in- 
explicable mystery involved all the’ transac- 
tions of that memorable night. The dagger 
lay within the grasp of his extended hand 
—and its make and foreign workmanship 
screened the transacter of the outrage from 
all suspicion; while the knowledge that the 
unhappy victim had been the bearer of des- 
patches to the Prior from the superior at St. 
Omers, favoured the surmise that he had died 
by his own hand. 

The dark and dreadful secret rested undi- 


_Vulged. A lonely grave within the cloisters 


of the convent was prepared, its heavy slab 
was then replaced in silence, and the monastic 
mason was directed simply to inscribe the 
word “ Miserrimus.” 

Time has long worn out that sad memento 
—the mildew damps of ages have obliterated 
all that was thus conveyed of sin and suffering 
to the passer-by—who long softly breathed a 
Requiem for the repose of that unhappy vic- 
tim’s soul—though all unknowing of his history. 

But of the Lady Clara, tradition whispered 
wild,—sad murmurings. A shepherd returned 
to his cottage, aghast and breathless, and told 
how in the midnight tendings of his flock, he 
had heard strange unearthly shriekings of des- 
pair—how he had seen as he sped by the dark 
towers of F. Castle, a sudden light 





gleam forth from one of its highest turrets— 
and had beheld, affrighted, a sable figure with 
its funcreal garments floating on the wind, 
glide swiftly downwards towards the unfa- 
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thomed waters of the moat— he knew no 


more. 

That moat has long been dry—that castle 
has been long in ruins, and the buried secret 
of the ill-fated Lady Clara has at length seen 
the broad glare of day. 

Some workmen trenching the old bed of the 
ancient moat, to clear the soil for the improve- 
ments of the present successor to the name 
and title, came on some remnants of what ap- 
peared to be decayed vegetable matter, swept 
by the sullen waters into one black mass, 
beneath the tangled roots of the old gnarled 
pollard which overhung the drawbridge. They 
raked and stirred—and grew sick with horror 
as they unravelled the mystery—it inclosed a 
heap of bones!—and beside them, curiously 
twined round what once had been a human 
bosom, lay a small old tarnished chain—its 
very links were eaten through by time—its 
very metal was unknown—and the locket 
that it had once suspended fell asunder as they 
drew it forth—of that no trace remained to tell 
what it had been—but it was traditionally re- 
corded in the history of that old family, that a 
knight who bore their name, had sought —aye ! 
madly sought, for death on the field of battle; 
but had sought in vain—and broken down in 
health, and crushed in spirit had at length, 
sheathed the sword, and laid aside the helmet 
and the shield, and died abroad a-strict and 
self-denying member of one of the sternest 
orders of the day—a prey to unavailing grief 
for rash revenge; and it is yet to be seen 
among the archives of St. Edmond’s monas- 
tery, that by his deed of gift, a yearly mass 
was offered at the fatal shrine, for the soul’s 
repose of a wronged and murdered man. 

ARGENTINE. 


AN EUROPEAN MIRAGE. 


Tne mirage, that magical phenomenon of light, 
which, according to the natural philosophers, 
has never been witnessed but under the burn- 
ing sky of Egypt, is re-produced on the banks 
of the Sadne in its full magnificence. The 
valley of that river, in the environs of Auxone, 
spreads into a vast level plain. The town is 
built on its borders, which, when the overflow 
of the Saéne covers the meadows, presents the 
appearance of a tongue of land stretching out 
into the midst of the waters. On a warm 
summer’s day, when there is no breath of 
wind, and the layers of air which rest upon 
the ground unmoved by currents are motion- 
less, the spectator standing in the midst of 
the prairie to the northward of Auxone, and 
looking towards the town, witnesses a magni- 
ficent spectacle. In the distance, the arid 
soil has disappearel; a vast extent of water 
spreads out before him; the town rises as it 
were out of the midst of a lake, which reflects 
the houses and trees upon its banks most dis- 
tinctly. Yet this phenomenon, repeated daily 
since the earth was lighted by the sun, was 
never observed or described before the year 
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1797. Monge was the first who gave a scien- 
tific explanation. Forming part of the expe- 
dition to Egypt, he was, for a moment, the 
dupe of the illusion which deceived the entire 
army ; but he speedily detected the causes of 
his error. When the ground is intensely 
heated by the sun, and the weather calm, the 
lower strata of air are dilated by the heat of 
the earth; and that commencing from a cer- 
tain height, they are less dense in proportion 
as they approach the soil. In this case, the 
rays of light passing from objects placed above 
the horizon towards the earth, having to tra- 
verse layers of air of different densities, are 
refracted; and that finally, presenting them- 
selves very obliquely to enter into a new stra- 
tum, they fail to penetrate it, and are reflected. 
If then, a spectator be so placed as to receive, 
at once, the rays of light which proceed from 
objects directly to himself, and those which, 
passing from the same objects towards the 
ground, are reflected, that spectator will see 
both the objects themselves, and their images 
reversed beneath them. Now, if the same 
spectator be placed in the midst of a plain so 
level and extensive that those rays, projected 
from that portion of the sky which touches 
the horizon in the direction of the ground, 
present themselves to the expanded strata of 
air in a direction so oblique to their surface 
that those rays are reflected, then the specta- 
tor in question will see on the earth the image 
of the sky; and this image it is which has to 
his eyes the perfect aspect of a sheet of limpid 
water.—Spectateur de Dijon. 


FEMALE KNIGHTS OF THE GARTER. 


Amone the many designs for giving eclat and 
splendour to the court of our sovereign, and 
in commemoration of her nuptials, is that of 
investing ladies with the illustrious Order of 
the Garter. We feel assured it is impossible 
to devise any means more likely to shed a 
brilliant lustre around the court of our Queen, 
than the revival and re-establishment of this 
once-favoured custom ; and it could not come 
with a better grace than from a female sove- 
reign. The resplendency of a court, in a 
trading nation like England, is of the most 
vital importance, whilst a parsimonious one is 
highly mischievous. 

It is undeniable what* Anstis thus says on 
the subject: the non-continuance of bestowing 
the above honour on females : 

“ In a nation so tender of the rights and 
privileges of the fair sex, and where Beauty 
seems to have fixed her empire, it is really 
surprising that any custom in their favour 
should be disused, while no reasonable pre- 
tence has been assigned, nor, in my humble 
opinion, can be assigned, for the disconti- 
nuance of it. The Order of the Garter was a 
political institution. It is not easy to con- 
jecture by what maxims of polity that Prince 


® Aostis’ Register of the Order of the Garter; 
voli, p 129. 
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governed himself, who first relinquished a 
right exercised by his predecessors of giving 
so honourable a distinction to ladies of supe- 
rior quality or merit: since such ladies, if 
Say oo not preside, must at least be allowed 


to have always a very powerful influence in 
society. The consorts and relicts of the 
Knights-Companions especially seem to have 
a more peculiar claim to any relative 
honours of the order, which the sovereign 
shall think fit to confer. But it may with all 
submission be more proper to inquire, whether 
so valuable a privilege of the sovereign might 

and wise 1 , be x d, 
than how the exercise of it came to be ori- 
ginally discontinued. 

“ One of the most heroic actions by which 
the Patron of this Order is said to have sig- 
nalized himself, was in defence of a young 
lady, no less distinguished by her personal 
accomplishments than her high birth: Iam 
under no obligations to verify all the circum- 
stances of that story ; however, I may inof- 
fensively say, the moral of it may be extended 
to show, that it is very consistent with the 
institution of an Order nominated from St. 
George, that all the advantages at any time 
belonging to the other sex should be inviola- 
bly preserved to them: and that it will be 
unaccountable, if among so great a number of 
heroes, several champions should not be found 
to assert and espouse their cause. 

“ In all probability, they would not at this 
time have wanted any advocate, if the rebel- 
lious war had not prevented the revival and 
re-establishment of this custom by Charles 
the First,* a prince who, as the noble histo- 
rian characterizes him, ‘ kept state to the full, 
which made his court very orderly,’ + 

It appears, on reference to the “ History 
of the Orders of Knighthood,” by Sir Harry 
Nicolas, that ladies were “ regularly admitted 
into the Fraternity, under the appellation of 
* Ladies of the Fraternity of St. George, and 
of the Society of the Garter.’ ”»— Soon after, 
says this writer,) if not at the foundation of 
the Order of the Garter, and during the two 
following centuries, the habit was worn on the 
Feast-day of St. George, by the queen, by the 
wives and widows of several, if not of all, 
the Knights-Companions, and, as an especial 
mark of the sovereign’s favour, by other dis- 
tinguished ladies. These robes, which were 
annually given out of the Royal Wardrobe, 
were made of the same materials and colour 
as the surcoats of the knights; and were 
like them, embroidered with numerous amall 
ea | each containing the motto. The 
adies belonging to the Order {also wore a 
Garter similar to that of the knights on their 


® Ashmole's Hist. of the Order of the Garter, p. 218, 

Clarendon’s History ; vol sii., p. 198. 

“ After a long disuse of these Robes, An. 14, 
Car. 1, there was an endeavour to restore it; for the 
Deputy Chancellor solicited the sovereign in chapter, 
That the Ladies of the Knights-Companions might be 
granted the privilege tu wear a gartér of the Order 
about their arms, ont on upper robe at Festival Times, 
according to ancient usage, upon which motion the 
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left arm; and they were considered, as far as 
their sex permitted, Members of the Society. 
In the earliest notice of the habit having been 
issued to ladies, immediately after the acces- 
sion of King Richard the Second, they are 
said to have been ‘newly received into the 
Society of the Garter.’ They are afterwards 
called, ‘ Ladies of the Society of the Garter ;’ 
in the time of King Henry the Fifth, ‘ Ladies 
of the Fraternity of St. George ;’ and in the 
latter part of the reign of King Edward the 
Fourth, ‘ Ladies of the Fraternity and Bro- 
therhood of St. George.’” It further appears, 
that “ three years after the foundation of the 
society, the queen is recorded to have made 
her offering at High Mass, in the Chapel of 
Windsor Castle, on St. George’s Day; and 
Queen Philippa and other ladies attended the 
grand feast, in the year 1358, for her dress on 
which occasion the king gave her 5004.” 

That unmarried ladies were admitted into 
the distinction of the habits of this Order, 
among whom were some of the royal blood, is 
well known to every dabbler in heraldry; in 
which case, their participation of the habits 
the grandeur of their birth, to which all degrees 
the eur eir birth, to whi 
of ore were due. Yet that which is the 
most notable, and yet, sooth to say, hath least 
come under the notice of the reader or anti- 
quary, is, that these ladies had not only the 
habit of the Order, which was Semée of Gar- 
ters, and those more or less according to their 
degrees, but that they, like as the knights, 
had also the Ensign of the Garter delivered 
them: and the records are express in this 
portionlar, as the following instances will 
show :— 


“ Priv, Sigill. 2 R. 2 Richard, &e. As Tre- 
sorier, &c., parceque Nous devons a nostre 
cher ame Nicholas— 


Pur les choses, lesquels il ad fait et 
liverez a nouz en nostre chambre, dys soldz 
cest-a-scavoir pur trois jartiers (°T 
d’argent susorrez pur dames, 


Item, pur l’amendement d’un nos- p in 
tre jartier d’or et pur le tissue. teat. 
Mars I’an de nostre regne second. 


* Item, to my Lady of GLoucestRE the same 
day a Garter of gold through with barres 
of gold, and this reson maad with letters of 
gold thereupon HONY SOIT QUY MAL Y PENSE, 
and ished with ro pay of pag on *» 
bokell and ij gret perl and a ruby on the pend- 
ant, and ij gret perl with other 26 perl on the 
said garter.”’* 


sovereign gave order that the Queen's pleasure should 
be known herein, and the affair left to the be 9 pare 
ticular request ; and the year ensuing, upon the Depu 
Chancellor's report at another Chapter at Windsor, it 
was then left to a Chapter to be called by the Knights- 
Companions to preponderate of circumstance 
how it were fittest to be effected for honour and 
lustre of the Order: which was appointed to be held at 
London, about All-hollantide next ; but the unhappy 
war breaking out, this matter eutirely broke off.” — 
Ashmole’s Hist. uf the Order of the Garter, p. 172. 


@ Rolle of New Years Gifts, 12 H, VI..in Offic. Pell. 
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We are unfortunately in ignerance as to 
the exact number of ladies in this country 
who have worn the insignia of the Garter ; 
but of the following, we can speak with con- 
fidence : 


Lady Harcourt, daughter of Sir John 
Byron: she married Sir Robert Harcourt, 
K. G., (temp. Edw. IV.) He was slain by the 
Lancastrian party, in 1470. Her tomb is at 
Stanton-Harcourt, in Oxfordshire. The gar- 
ter is just above the elbow on the left arm, 
it has the motto, “ Hony soit qui mal y 
pense. There is at Nuneham Courtenay, Ox- 
fordshire, the seat of the earl of Harcourt, a 
portrait of this Lady Harcourt, wearing the 
garter on her arm. 

Countess of Tankerville, daughter of John 
Holland, Earl of Huntingdon, and Duke of 
Exeter. She married, first, Thomas Mowbray, 
Duke of Norfolk ; and,.secondly, Sir John 
Gray, K.G., (temp. Henry V.,) afterwards 
Earl of Tankerville. Her tomb was in St. 
Catherine’s Church, near the Tower of 
London. . 

Lady Suffolk, daughter of Sir William 
Chaucer. She married William de la Pole, 
Earl of Suffolk, (temp. Henry VI.) Her 
tomb, with her ‘effigy, wearing her garter on 

-her left is in good preservation in Ewlme 
Church, in Oxfordshire. 

Mr. Ashmole* says, that in his time, [1617 
“ —1692,] there was no visible distinction or 
badge for ladies of Knights of the Garter ; 
even the knights did not impale the arms of 
their consorts within the Garter, though 
there were several ancient precedents on the 
plates in the stalls, where the ladies’ arms are 
inserted within it. Thus Richard Earl of 
Warwick, n. 179, bears his lady’s arms in the 
first place, the Lord Montacute, n. ‘186, and 
Lord Strange, n. 231, bear their ladies’ arms 
on eseutcheons of pretence, and Sir Charles 
Somerset impales those of his wife with many 
others. Ashmole’s Hist. p. 206. And at 
Amiens in France the arms of the Earl of 
Oxford n. 226, are impaled within a Garter, 
with those of his first lady. Traitre Histo- 
rigue du Chef de St. Jean Baptiste, par Du 
Fresne, p. 129. 

Anstis gives this reason why the lady ought 
to participate in the honours of her husband, 
on the sumptuary laws for destruction of 
degrees.— 

The wise man, in describing the wife of an 
husband, who sits clothed in scarlet, among 
the elders of the land, intimates, that she never 
lacked the spoils her husband brought back 
from his victories, for in her his heart securely 
trusted : and as she participated in the spoils, 
*tis reasonable she should partake in the other 
rewards given for these victories, for the law, 
by reason of the strict union, counts husband 
aud wife only one person.+ 


© History of the Order of the Garter, p. 218. 
+ Register of the Order of the Garter, p.126. 
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ARIOSTO. 


Durine the time that Ariosto was governor of 
Garfagnana, he had one day to pass over a wild 
part of the district, the borders of which were 
known to be the resort of banditti, led by the 
celebrated chiefs, Dominico Marocco, and 
Filippo Pacchino. He had not proceeded far, 
before his path was crossed by a large body 
of armed men coming out of the woods; and 
as he was attended by only six followers, he 
knew it would be vain to offer any resistance, 
if attacked; but neither he nor his party 
encountered any interruption, until his ser- 
vant, who had loitered behind, came up, when 
one of the banditti asked him who that gentle- 
man was that had just passed them. On being 
informed that it was Ariosto the poet, he im- 
mediately spurred his horse forward, and pul- 
ling off his hat as he —— Ariosto, said 
his name was Filippo Pacchino, and that he 
had come to apologize for suffering so great a 
man as Ariosto to pass him unsalited. On 
another occasion, Ariosto, one morning took 
a walk without the castle, in his night-gown, 
and having in a fit of thought, wandered some 
distance from his habitation; he found him- 
se'f on a sudden surrounded by a troop of ban- © 
ditti, who would, doubtless, have ill-used or ~ 
murdered him, had not his face been known | 
to one of the gang, who informed his comrades | 
that it was Signor Ariosto. The chief of ban- 
ditti, on learning who he was, assured him 
that since he was the author of Orlando 
Furioso, there was not one among his com- 
pany that would injure him; but, on the con- 
trary, would conduct him safe back to the vas- 
tle, which they accordingly did, entertaining 
him during the journey with an account of 
the various excellencies they had discovered 
in his poem, and, at the same time, bestowing 
on it the most rapturous praises. 
W.G.C. 


CHOCOLATE. 


Antonio CaRLett! introduced the use of cho- 
colate in Italy, and it passed from Spain to 
France with Ann of Austria, daughter of 
Phillip I1., and wife of Louis XIII; it was 
but towards the end of the 17th century that 
manufactures of chocolate multiplied in France, 
Mad. de Sévigné in one of her letters, says, 
“I took some chocolate the day before yes- 
terday to digest my dinner, that I might have 
@ good supper; and I took some yesterday to 
nourish me that I might fast till the evening; 
that is why I find it so pleasant, it acts accor- 
ding to your will.” However contradictory 
these two effects may appear, they can never- 
theless take place ; for a little quantity of 
chocolate, dissolved in a sufficient quantity of 
water, so as to make it thin, is really a diges- 
tive beverage ; and a basin of chocolate rather 
thick, appeases hunger for many hours. 


H. M. 
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THE STEAM FLOATING BRIDGE, 


TORPOINT, DEVONSHIRE, 


Ir is needless to investigate ancient authors 
for a description of the primitive bridge, as 
its origin and elements are to be found in un- 
cultivated nations of modern times. Stepping- 
stones, in shallow rivers, covered with planks 
from stone to stone, exhibit the incipient prin- 
ciples of piers and arches, which science has 
brought to their present perfection. In deeper 
rivers, an accumulation of stones forms a lof- 
tier pier ; and, where the openings were suffi- 
ciently narrow, and the slabs of stone suffi- 
ciently long, or the art and strength of the 
untaught architect sufficient to the task, a 
road-way was formed from pier to pier, like 
the primitive Tuscan temple. 

The earliest mention of a bridge in history, 
is that stated by Herodotus, to have been built 
by Queen Nitocris, across the Euphrates, at 
Babylon, to connect the two portions of the 
city lying on either shore. 

t is pleasing to trace the various formation 
of bridges, from the natural one formed of 
trunks of trees, which had fallen across a 
rivulet, or masses of rock wedged in a moun- 
tain fissure, presenting models for imitation 
where such did not already exist—such was 
the idea Nature gave to man for the means 
of making a transit from shore to shore—and 
nobly has he performed and improved the hint 
given him, as is evidenced from the simple 


rope-bridge of the South Americans, to that 
beauteous master-piece of art, Waterloo-bridge. 
The newly-invented Steam Floating-Bridge, 
of which the above engraving gives a correct 
view, bids fair to be of the greatest public 
utility. It is in use across an arm of the 
sea between Torpoint and Newpassage, De- 
vonport, and which answers the purpose for 
which it was built, most completely. The 
plan adopted is, to lay down two parallel 
chains across the river, which are fastened to 
each shore, and lie on the bottom, so as to be 
no impediment to navigation. It turns two 
wheels, over which the chains pass, and by 
means of them, the floating-bridge is safel 
drawn across with the greatest facility, whic 
is highly desirable, as the above Ferry, which 
is the most important in the kingdom, is stated 
to be the most hazardous, and the detention 
by the old method of conveyance, very uncer- 
tain. It is intended to construct a locomotive 
ficating-bridge over the Severn, at Aust Pas- 
sage, under the direction of Messrs. Marr and 
Paddon. 

Floating bridges, or bridges of boats, which, 
though commonly only temporary works, to 
faciliate military operations in war, are yet 
adopted on some occasionsas permanent bridges 
over rivers; this is the case at St. Petersburgh, 
Presburg,Coblentz,and other continental towns. 
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REMINISCENCES OF “ ISELDON.” 


« Many a darling child of seience there 
Hath trimmed his lamp and wove his laurel _— 
‘0 


Ir it be true (and a glance at our county his- 
tories will prove the fact) that the birth or 
residence of great men at any place enhances 
its importance, and confers on it a degree of 
honour which is worthy of being noted ; and 
that the recollections of such men produce a 
good effect in exciting some imitation of their 
example, then this “ Country town hard by 
London” + is capable of affording the most 
pleasing: sensations, especially to those con- 
nected with the place, which the learning of 
their forefathers has made classic ground. 
The enumeration must of necessity be a hasty 
one. 

It is pretty certain that the brave but un- 
fortunate Sir Walter Raleigh, who was be- 
headed in the reign of James I., resided at 
ye Aslington, in a mansion afterwards converted 
_, into an inn, called the Old Pied Bull, which 
''/ was removed only fifteen years since. The 
“ "' Qld Queen’s Head was patronized, if it was 
not indeed built, by this accomplished man, 
who made it one of his smoking taverns, 
where : 

At his hours of leisure 
He'd poff his pipe and take bis pleasure. 

Sir Thomas Pope Blount, author of “ Cen- 
sura Celebriorum Auctorum,” &¢., was born 
at Upper Holloway, in the parish of Islington, 
September 12, 1649; and having established an 
early reputation for learning and worth, was 
created a baronet by Charles II. in 1679. 
The several works of which he was the author 
prove him to have been a man of learning and 
erudition. His brother, Charles Blount, was 
born at the same village, in 1654, and also 
‘possessed distinguished talents: the cause of 

is death is thus related in the Cesar MSS. : 
“ August 31,1693. Mr. Charles Blount, of Tit- 
tenhanger, in Hertfordshire, died in London 
Selo de se, five weeks after he had shot him- 
self into the belly with a pistoll ; for the love 
of Mrs. Hobby, (his wife’s sister,) who was 
a rich widow.” t 

The celebrated Addison appears to have 
visited this place for his health, as we learn 
from the poetical writer already quoted, who 
says— 

There Addison from public haunts withdrew, 

To polish, to correct, to chaim mankind; 
and to these lines Mr. Fox adds, “ I have in 
my possession an old edition of the Spectator, 
a. under paper No. 393, signed J., (ore of 
the distinguishing marks of Addison,) has this 
note :—* By Addison ; dated it is supposed 
from Islington, where he had a residence.’” 

John Bagford, the antiquary, and great 
collector of old English books, prints, &c., 

© Wm. Fox, jun., author of “ La Bagatelle, or De- 
lineations of Home Scenery,” 1801. 

+ Islington is so termed by Strype in his Survey of 


Londoa. 
} Beauties of England and Wales, vol. vii., p. 282, 


died at Islington, May 15, 1716: his typo- 
graphical collections are in the British Mu- | 
seum. 


Daniel Defoe, the well known author of 
Robinson Crusoe and other works, received 
his education at Newington Green, within 
the parish. 

Samuel Humphreys, a writer of  me- 
rit, was one of the several literary ers 
who at different times had lodgings in Canon- 
bury House, where he died, Jan. 11, 1737. 
At the same house, also, in 1740, died, 

Chambers, (author of the Cyclo- 
engaged in a continuation of 


April in t! ee Comus was represented 

Drury-Lane Theatre, with a new prologue, 
written by Johnson, and spoken by Garrick, © 
(A aa benefit, which produced her about — 
William Collins, the poet, whilst labouring 
under mental infirmity, was.visited at Isling- 
ton by Dr. Johnson ; and 

Alexander Cruden, the amiable but eccen- 
tric author of that laborious compilation, the 
Concordance of the Holy Scriptures, was for 
several years an occasional inhabitant of the 
village, where he died, Nov. 1, 1770. 

Dr. Oliver Goldsmith had apartments for 
some time in the old turret building of Canon- 
bury House, where he is supposed to have 
written some of his works. 

“ There the sweet baid of Auburn sat and tuned 

The plaintive moanings of his village dirge."—Fox. 

James Burgh, an esteemed moral and poli- 
tical writer, kept an academy at Newington 
pm for nineteen years, and died there in 

Dr. Nicholas Robinson, a celebrated physi- 
cian; and Joseph Collyer, translator of the 
Messiah, and Noah, from the German, and 
author of some historical and geographical 
works, died at Islington ; the former in 1776, 
and the latter in 1776. 

Isaac Ritson, a native of Cumberland, who 
died in 1789, at the early age of 29, having 
given great promise of eminent literary attain- 
ments ; and.Sir Brook Boothby, the translator 
of Sappho, both resided in the village.+ 

William Hawes, M.D., the founder, and 
during his lifetime the chief supporter of the 
Royal Humane Society, was born at Islington 
in 1736 : his well-spent life was completed in 

© Newton's Life of Milton. 


¢ And there of late our British Boothby gave 
The daring wild notes of his Lesbian muse.—Fox. 


f° fy 
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1808, and he was buried in Islington church- 
yard. The Society he instituted is the best 
and most lasting monument to the memory of 
“a name that is enrolled among the great 
characters who have been the benefactors of 
mankind. The sick and the prisoner he vi- 
sited; the poor he fed; widows and the 
fatherless he consoled and comforted; and 
the apparently dead he raised to life.” 

The profound antiquary, John Nichols, 
Eaq., F.S.A., for nearl a century editor 
of the Gentleman’s Magazine, and who has 
mat d literary aber of coh 

an our ry, 
San both in the house adjoining the King’s 
Head, Islington, in 1745. His death occurred 
in the year 1826, and he was buried in the 
church-yard, opposite his birth-place.* 

Charles Lamb, the distinguished writer and 
critic, and author of “ The Essays of Elia,” 
had a house at Islington, on the border of the 
New River. He died at Edmonton, Decem- 
ber 27, 1834. 

The celebrated comedian, Quick, resided 
for some years in Hornsey Row, mr eager 

7 ‘0 @** ad 


SKETCHES OF EVERY-DAY LIFE IN 
AMERICA. 


No. I.—Tue Runaway. 


In Georgia, about three years ago, (1835,) 
there lived a man, black, but noble, a giant in 
strength, and in form an Apollo Belvidere, 
about thirty-five years of age—a slave—with 
a wife and four children, also slaves. From 
his birth he had been a slave ; yet the love of 
liberty, planted by nature in the breast of 
every man, burned irrepressibly in his bosom, 
and he determined to escape, and free his 
wife and children, at every hazard. He had 
heard of Canada, as a place where the laws 
made every man free, and protected him in 
his freedom. But of its situation, or the road 
thither, or the geography of the intermediate 
country, he knew nothing. A quaker, who 
resided near him, being privy to his design, 
resolved to aid him in the accomplishment of 
it, and accordingly carried the slave and his 
family fifty miles in a waggon by night. In 
the day they lay concealed by woods ; and on 
the second night the same man carried them 
fifty miles farther. At the end of the second 
night he told the black man that he could do 
no more for him, having already endangered 
his life and property : he told the slave that 
he must not travel on the highway, nor at- 
tempt to cross a ferry, but taking him by the 
right hand, he committed him to God and the 
north star. This star he was to take as his 
guide, and it would lead him at length to the 
land of British freedom. The poor slave bade 
adieu to his benefactor ; and, after skulking 


® Sce a memoir and portrait of Mr. Nichols, in the 
Gentlemw's Magazine, Nov. 1826. 
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in the day, and travelling by night, he at 
length came to an unexpected obstacle ; it was 
a broad river, (the Savannah,) the existence 
of which he had not the least knowledge. But 
as nothing remained but to cross it, he tied his 
two young children on his back, and between 
swimming where it was deep, and wading 
where it was shallow, his two elder sons 
swimming by his side, he at 1 made effort 
to reach the opposite bank; then returning, 
he brought over his wife in the same manner. 
In this way, he passed undiscovered through 
the States of North aud South Carolina and 
Virginia ; crossed Pennsylvania without even 
knowing that it was the land of the Quakers; 
and finally, after six weeks’ toil and hardship, 
he reached Buffalo. Here he placed his wife 
and children in the custody of a tribe of 
Indians in the neighbourhood, for the poor 
man will always be the poor man’s friend, 
and the oppressed will always stand by the 
sppressed. The man proceeded to town, and 
as he was passing through the streets, he 
attracted the notice of a coloured barber—also 
@ man of great bodily power. The barber 
stepped up to him, put his hand on his shoul- 
der, and said, “I know you are a runaway 
slave, but never fear, I am your friend.” The 
man confessed he was from Georgia, when 
the barber said, “ your master inquired about 
you to day in=ny shop, but do not fear, I have 
@ friend who keeps a livery stable, and will 
give us a carriage as soon as night falls, to 
carry your family beyond the reach of a mas- 
ter.” As the ferry- does not run across 
the Niagara river in the night—by day-break 
they were at the ferry-house, ied the 
ferryman to carry them to the Canada shore. 
They hastened to the boat, and just as they 
were about to let go, the master was seen on 
his foaming horse with pistol in hand, calling 
out to the ferryman to stop and set those peo- 
ple on shore, or he would blow his brains out. 
The barber, as quick as thought, said to the 
ferry-man, “If you don’t put off this instant, 
I'll be the death of you.” The ferry-man, 
thus threatened on both sides, lifted up his 
hands, and cried, “ Lord have mercy on me ! 
it seems I am to be killed any how, but if I 
do die, I will die doing good,” and cut the 
rope. The powerful current of the Niagara 
swept the boat rapidly into the deep water, 
beyond the reach of tyranny. The workmen 
at work on the steam-boat “Henry Clay,” 
near by, almost involuntarily gave three cheers 
for liberty. As the boat darted into the deep 
and rapid stream, the people on the Canada 
side, who had seen the occurrence, cheered 
her course, and in a few moments the broad 
current was passed, and the man with his. 
wife and children were all safe on British 
soil, protected by British laws. re 
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Pelv Books. 


Remarkable Places. By William Howitt. 


A PLEASANT excursion must the author have 
ad to the famous spots which his pen hath 
here chronicled : in number they are fifteen, 
among which—illustrious Stratford, gory Cul- 
loden, and basaltic Staffa, stand out from their 
fellows in bold relief. Our space precludes our 
iving more than a gay picture of Hampton 
ourt, on its regal precincts and apartments 
being wide thrown open to the general people. 
Upon this topic, Howitt’s remarks are just and 
manly, and it is to be hoped that the spirit of 
exclusiveness will soon disappear in other high 
laces. In France, the inimitable works of the 
uvre are open to the humblest eye ;—and— 
proof how vulgar souls may be refined by such 
spectacles—who knows not of the rustic maiden 
who fell desperately enamoured of Apollo Bel- 
videre—statue that enchants a world! Her 
cathedrals, too, and numberless institutions of 
Science and FineArt, alike offer their splendour 
and covetable possessions to the public taste. 
It were well if we benefited by these examples. 
Meanwhile, we return to our author, and hear 
from him with what gusto and delight the good 
people of England enjoy themselves at the now 
open 
" Palace of Hampton Court.] 

The palace has only been fairly thrown open 
this summer. The average number of visitors 
on Sunday or Monday is now two thousand 
five hundred, and the amount of them for the 
month of August was only thirty-two thousand. 

And _ how have these swarms of Londoners 
of all classes behaved? With the exception 
of some scratches made on the panels of the 

nd staircase—no one can tell the date. 
,_ ate have I seen a more orderly or more 
well-pleased throng of people. I happened 
accidentally to be there on Whit-Monday, 
when, besides the railway, upwards of a 
dozen spring-vans, gaily adorned with rib- 
bons and blue and red hangings, had brought 
there their loads of servants and artisans, all 
with their sweethearts, and in fine spirits for 
a day’s country frolic ; and not less than two 
thousand people were wandering through the 
house and gardens, yet nothing could be more 
decorous than their behaviour. Never, indeed, 
did I behold a scene which was more beautiful 
in my eyes, or which more sensibly affected 
me. Here were they, scattered in companies, 
and in family groups; fathers, mothers, bro- 
thers, and sisters, old people, and children of 
all ages, strolling through the airy gardens, 
admiring the flowers, or resting on the benches, 
or watching the swarming shoals of gold and 
silver fish in the basin of the central fountain, 
and feeding them with crumbs of bun amid 
shouts of childish delight. Here were these 
poor people, set free from the fret and fume, 
the dust and sweat and mental and bodily 
wear and tear of their city trades and domes- 
tic cares, well-dressed, amongst their more 
wealthy neighbours, clean, and jocund from 
the sense of freedom and social affection, tread- 


ing walks laid down only for royal feet, lis- 
tening to the lapse of waters intended only for 
the ears of greatness and high-born beauty, 
though all constructed by the money of their 
forefathers; and here were they enjoying all 
these more than king or cardinal ever could 
do. There, too, through the a windows, 
you saw the passing crowds of heads of men 
and women wandering through the rooms 
intent on the works of Raphael, Titian, Cor. 
reggio, Lely, Vandyke, Kneller, Rembrandt, 
Rubens, and Giulio Romano; pausing to behold 
forms of power, and grace, and loveliness, and 
to mark many a face of man or woman whose 
names are so bruited in our annals that even 
the most ignorant must have heard something 
of them. Here surely was significant indica- 
tion of a change in the popular mind, preg- 
nant with matter of buoyant augury for the 
future. In such a spectacle, the march of 
intellect, and the walking abroad of the school- 
master, are something more than things to 
furnish a joke ora witticism. How much more 
happiness was now enjoyed in any one day 
on that ground, than had been enjoyed ina 
twelvemonth when it was only the resort of 
kings and nobles, and the scene of masks and 
banquets. 
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Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 
No. ccexcl. 


er addition to articles, rich in jocularity and 
udicrousness, Blackwood plentifully counter- 
balances these, by papers on graver subjects, 
such as have always formed the staple commo- 
dity of this magazine. The chapter on the 


Essenes is penned by no mean scholar, and its 
speculations are highly gratifying. Its poetry 
is this month chie devotional, and nothing 
mediocre. The “ Hints on History,” form a 
aper of true worth, and from its Proem the 
ollowing columns are extracted. ] 


- The Purposes of History. 


social body be watched, and scanned, and 
criticised : here alone can the wants, and 
passions, and fevers of great societies be known 
and contemplated. The metaphysic philoso- 
pher, who would investigate the individual 
mind, turns his scrutiny upon himself; he 
bears within himself the subject of his fine 
analysis, and the observer and his object of 
observation are one and the same. But if he 
would further learn how a multitude of such 
individual beings as he has been scrutinizing, 
deport themselves when united together as a 
commonwealth or nation—how they act in 
war, or co-operate in commerce, or how they 
may be propelled against each other, nation 
against nation, by disturbing causes ;—if 
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these things he would learn, he has no longer 
the subject matter of observation immediately 
within reach : he must look out for himself— 
must look abroad on his fellow-citizens—must 
watch the community, not the man. In the 
page of history alone can he find his materials, 
his facts, his scope of observation. Here is 
the great repertory of events, by the study of 
which he may arrive at certain general con- 
clusions on the lives and fortunes of nations 
and communities. The knowledge of the past 
will teach him the future, because it will 
teach him the knowledge of mankind: therein 
he will take a survey of the whole tenor of 
the past, in order to determine what will be 
the tenor of man’s future existence ; for His- 
tory is no science of itself, but is resolved into 
the science of man. 

History may be regarded as the record of a 
series of experiments eliciting the social 
nature of man. Who can venture to say that 
these experiments have been so numerous and 
complete, as to have exhausted their subject, 
and displayed the utmost capabilities of the 
human being? Who, on the other hand, can 
rely with confidence on the untried capacities 
© of our nature? The light of history is as a 
~ lamp to our feet: but the light shines steadily 
-— only for a little way on the path before us. 

It is enough for conduct, not for speculation. 
Those who will discuss, not what is likely to 
happen in the next generation, or the next to 
that, but what are to be the ultimate destinies 
of man as an inhabitant of this globe, proceed 
beyond where the light of history can pene- 
trate. They must build their hope upon new 
inventions in the arts, or new discoveries in 
science: or after having gathered all they 
can from the annals of states and empires, 
they may, if they will, revert to the study of 
the individual man, and pondering on the 
‘human heart, may consider what revolution 
of circumstances, or remodelling of society, 
‘will bring to i¢ a contiguous happiness. But 
such men, perhaps, agitate a topic beyond the 
rigid test of experience. These may be men 
of Utopian complexion, who in that distant 
futurity, which is almost as much open to 
imagination as our mode of existence in ano- 
ther world, see before them a golden age, when 
wars shall cease, and the sufferings of poverty 
be heard no more, and the plague of ignorance 
be banished from the earth. If we are of 
those who do not share in their faith, or 
rather hope, the same caution that leads us 
to refuse the golden anticipations of these 
happier reasoners, should prevent us from 
‘dogmatically pronouncing with others, that 
human society has again and again attained 
substantially its perfect form, and that in no 
age, and under no circumstances whatever, 
could a happier, or altogether different scheme 
be possibly devised, than such as the world 
has already exemplified. What man is ca- 
pable of for evil—how low he may sink in 
ignorance and brute passion—has certainly 
been tested ; how high he is capable of rising 
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—how truly great a being he may bs:ome— 
how far, under propitious circumstances, 
reason and the good of all, may indeed give 
laws to society, may hitherto be unresolved. 
History then reveals the future by the past, 
inasmuch, and to the same extent, as it re- 
veals the knowledge of man. It supplies us 
with that repertory of facts, without which 
we should have very faint and most imperfect 
ideas of human beings as they exist in national 
and political combinations. In our study of 
history, our love for it increases, the more we 
read ; and we often take especial interest in 
those very times, which being most remote 
and dissimilar to our own, afford us the fewest 
lessons of’ political wisdom. Nor is this sur- 
prising: for, laying aside all thought of 
governing or divining the future by the past, 
what a thing it is merely to look back! The 
recorded transactions of the human race 
viewed simply for themselves—with a wish 
only to comprehend them—with a mere curi- 
osity to know through what straits, and diffi- 
culties, and strange predicaments, humanity 
has proceeded—are equalled in interest by no 
department of science, by no province of 
nature. How curious and complicated has 
been the progress of human affairs! how tor- 
tuous, errant, and convulsive have been the 
movements of so grave a thing as society! how 
grotesque has been the grandeur of our world! 
how wild and improbable its history, had it 
not been real! Who could have expected to 
find in war the principle of union within a so- 
ciety. How strange that a nation should pro- 
ceed, tortured into activity by war, and reli- 
gion, and foreign hostility, till it has stood 
before us in that singularly complex condition 
—a termination little less curious than any 
stage of the progress—which is expressed in 
the terms of a civilized state. We may 

to ourselves the spirit of humanity set down 
upon this earth, full of vital but undirected 
energies, to work out its way, as, amidst the 
bewildering scene of external nature, into sys- 
tematic knowledge; so, amidst the urgent 
wants and passions of life, into some rational 
mode of existence. Good and evil, truth and 
falsehood, are thrown before the thinking fa- 
culty, mixed and involved in grotesque propor- 
tions, and in stubborn complication. What is 
thus, as if in chance-medley, thrown upon its 
path, it takes in the lump, and seeing truth, 
or a good purpose, somewhere in the mass, 
stops not to inquire or to sift. Stops not!—it 
cannot stop—life has no pause. Humanit 
must think as it works, must ponder as it suf 
fers, must separate the mischief from the be- 
nefit,.and disengage itself from the former, 
while it travels on beneath the combined in- 
fluence of both. Thus, ages may pass over a 
country, before it is aware that the blessings 
of government are not necessarily connected 
with subjection to a despot. The general rea- 
son advances slowly, and takes long years to 
learn a lesson which, when learned, appears 
so simple. Centuries are the hours of a 
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nation’s life. Strange life! so busy and so 
slow. 

It must be owned that the spectacle pre- 
sented by our nature in this, its public career, 
is not such as always to fill the mind with 
very exalted sentiments towards humanity. 
Far otherwise; so little dignity, so little reason, 
80 little sense or justice does there oft-times 
appear in the conduct of nations, and so fan- 
tastic, wild, or reckless is the deportment of 
those who have been most conspicuous on the 
scene, that it is curious to remark how each 
individual of us, however obscure be may be, 
who lifts his head above that stream which is 
carrying us all forward, to observe how wind- 
ing and heady a current it has been—grows 
great in his own estimation, as he looks with 
pity and derision on the folly of the species. 
Yes, the humblest individual who makes but 
one of the common mass thus wildly con- 
ducted—who is devoid, perhaps, of the talents 
necessary to raise him to those giddy eleva- 
tions which humanity supports so ill—even 
this man feels himself elated, and rises into a 
moral dignity, when he descants on the deeds 
of commonwealths, and the character of the 
great! But if the scene be not always of the 
most exalted description—if the drama perpe- 
tually violate the rules of decorum—if, unlike 
the spectacle presented by the physical world 
disorder and confusion prevail, and scarce a 
clue can be found, by which the maze may be 
unravelled: yet, nevertheless, it is our world 
—it is a creation we may, in some measure, 
call our own—it is the planet such as we have 
made—the rude workmanship of human rea- 
son—of a reason, moreover, which is still, at 
this very day, at work, and cannot therefore 
fail, through all its faults, and blunders, and 
enormities, tobe invested to us with a perpetual 
interest. 





LES CHEMISIERS DE PARIS. 


A SHIRT-MAKING monomania has lately s 
up in Paris, and whoever will walk down the 
Rue Richelieu, and the Rue Neuve Vivienne, 
will see in gigantic letters, “ Les Chemisiers 
de Paris,” solely “ consecrated ” to that very 
useful article. e Charivari thus illustrates 
the tribe :— 

A Bourgeois, wearing a flannel waistcoat, 
and carrying a cotton umbrella, after having 
remained for a long time contemplating the 
splendid array of frilled shirts in the chemi- 
sier’s window, at length decided on purchasing 
one. A gentleman, wearing an exaggerated 
shirt, comes forward, pos be following dia- 
logue invariably ensues :— 

Bourgeois: Sir, I wish you would show 
me some shi 

Chemisier: At what price? We have them 
from 50 to 500 francs. 

Bourgeois : The dozen ? 
Chemisier : Oh! dear, no. Each shirt. 
Bourgeois: Diable! That is rather dear. 
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Chemisier : Not when you consider, sir, 
that nothing now remains but the shirt to 
distinguish the gentleman from the vulgar 
herd. Every one now wears monkey jackets, 
silk hats, and yellow gloves. But.a man who 
wears a good shirt,—enfin Monsieur, one of 
the most celebrated authors has justly said, 
“la chemise fait homme.” But what sort 
of a shirt will monsieur prefer ? We have the 
shirt with large, with small, and with no 
plaits ; frilled and without jabot ; the shirt 
which buttons in front, at the side, and behind; 
the shirt which is put on over the head, and 
that which is put on like a pair of trousers. 

Bourgeois: Well, make a sixty-franc shirt, 

Chemisier: At that low price it will bea 
common calico affair. Does monsieur wish 
for a summer or a winter shirt? 

Bourgeois: One that I can wear either 
winter or summer, to be sure. 

Chemisier: A shirt for four seasons! That 
will be fifteen francs extra, (taking the mea- 
sure.) When monsieur w: 
does he give the right or left arm ? 

Bourgeois: Generally the right, if I remem- 
ber rightly. But what the devil is that to 
you 

Chemisier: Why, we make the right sleeve 
a thought longer than the left, and the wrist- 
band button must be sewn so as to support a 
great strain. Does monsieur ever sneeze ? 

Bourgeois : What can a cold in the head 
have to do with my shirt ? 

Chemisier : Perhaps monsieur is not aware 
that whenever he sneezes his whole frame is 
shaken by a convulsive movement. The shirt 
collar must be made so as to allow for this 
movement if it ever takes place, otherwise an 
attack of apoplexy might ensue, or, what would 
be equally important, the shirt button would 
probably be torn off. 
ig Meengete : Diable! make the collar large, 

en. 

Chemisier : That will be four francs extra. 

Bourgeois : And if I furnish the calico ? 

Chemisier : Oh! Monsieur is at liberty to 
do so if he pleases, we shall charge him nothing 
extra for that. Your shirt will come to 74 
francs, you shall have it in a month, and if 
you will call every five days to try it on, I 
should be obliged to you. 


CRAFT OF CATCHING THE 
HAWK-TRIBE. 
Mr. Gram, more then twenty years game- 
keeper to the Earl of Lonsdale, gives the fol- 
lowing account of the hawk-tribe, &c. :—The 
gos-hawk builds his nest on a low tree ina 
shady part of the wood; the hen never goes 
any distance from her young, the cock bring- 
ing small birds to her, which she takes te 
some old tree stump or mossy hill and plucks 
the feathers off before giving them to her 
young. By placing a trap where she has 
plucked the small birds, she is readily caught, 
as the spot is never far from the nest. The 
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sock will feed the young, but he nover strips 
the birds of their feathers. The merlin breeds 
among the long ling on the moors, and has the 
same method of feeding her young. She 
perches upon some rock or bare hillock where 
she watches the coming of the cock, which 
she can see at a great distance, and as he ap- 
proaches, she draws near the nest to receive 
from him whatever he may have brought for 
their young. If any person remain within 
sight of her, she will not approach her young, 
even for a whole day, and were it not for the 
laces where she strips the small birds of their 
the nest would be difficult to find. 
The castrel breeds in the rocks, and some- 
times in an old carrion crow’s nest in trees. 
They leave the moors in October, and return 
again in March, when they do great mischief 
among the grouse, as there are no small birds 
upon the high moors about that time. They 
will knock down an old cock grouse after a 
very short chase, for they are masters of all 
birds on the moor except the sky-lark. I 
have witnessed many fruitless attempts made 
by the hawk to kill the lark, for the moment 
hestrikes, the lark slips him and ascends higher 
in the air, sending forth its usual note, appa- 
rently not the least alarmed. In the months 
of March and April I have found that an ask 
is the best bait to set a trap with for catching 
hawks, and have made artificial ones that 
have answered the purpose very well. I have 
also killed an hawk at that season of the year, 
and upon opening it have taken from its sto- 
mach five asks, two of which were nearly in 
their natural state. One cet crow will destroy 
more game in the month of May, than ten 
hawks will do all the year round. The buz- 
zard-hawk is very easy to trap, as he will feed 
on flesh, fish, or fowl. The falcon-hawk is 
the most destructive amongst game of an 
of the tribe that we have in this country. 
have seen one drive a raven from its nest and 
kill it, and then return to the nest and throw 
three young ones out, afterwards take posses- 
sion, and in a short time breed in it. I was 
ordered not to take the young ones until they 
were ready to quit the nest, when visiting it 
one day I found near the place, ready pre- 
pared for the young one’s dinner, two rooks, 
two grouse, and one wild duck. They are not 
very common in this part of the country. The 
raven is very difficult to trap, but they do no 
mischief amongst game. The grey owl will 
kill young birds, and if they find their way 
into a pigeon cote, they do more harm 
among the young than ten rats. The best 
time to trap the weasel tribe, is in the coup- 
ling season, which is from March until May. 
The method I adopted for catching them was, 
to‘set my trap in a wall, and the first caught, 
T took from the trap and fixed it firm in the 
wall close by, so that another could not take 
it away, and by so doing, not one will pass by 
without calling there, when they are most sure 
tofall into the snare. About the‘atter end 
of May, they go abroad amongst the grass and 
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corn in pursuit of young birds and frogs, the 
latter of which they are very fond of, and at this 
time, I place my trap in the hedge, and hang 
a weasel on a branch right over it, which is 
sure to attract those in quest of food. They 
may be taken in the month of August by the 
y~ aa method, and by baiting the trap with a 
rog. 


INDIAN MEDICINE MEN. 
THER mode of “ making medicine,” to use 
their own term, is this: The sick man is laid 
upon a bed of mats and blankets, elevated 
from the ground, and surrounded by a raised 
frame-work of hewn boards. Upon this frame 
two “medical men” (sorcerers,) place them- 
selves, and commence chanting, in a low 
voice a kind of long-dra sighing song. 
Each holds a stout stick, of about four feet 
long, in his hand, with which he beats upon 
the frame-work, and keeps accurate time with 
the music. After a few minutes the song 
begins to increase in loudness and quickness, 
& corresponding force and celerity being given 
to the stick, until in a short time the noise 
becomes almost deafening, and may well serve, 
in many instances, to accelerate the exit of 
him whom it is their intention to benefit.— 
Townshend’s Sporting Excursions in the 
Rocky Mountains. 


A BARD'S REVENGE OF HIS MASTER. 
An Irish chieftain having won a lady in a 
duel, carried home his bride to his castle; but 
it appears she retained: a lurking attachment 
for the vanquished rival, who, one night, 
through her connivance, rised the strong- 
hold of her husband : and having put all to 
the sword, except herself and the sacred bard 
retired to the palace of Mac Nessa, king of 
Munster. The bard, who had followed the 
steps of the lovers, was one day in attendance 
when the court were walking on a lofty pro- 
montory to enjoy the prospect. The lady, 
who had an geen behind the rest to look down 
the dreadful steep where it overhung the sea, 
startled as the bard approached: “ Give me 
your hand,” said she, “and lead me away, 
for methinks there is a strange fascination in 
this spot,”—* It is that of the mermen be- 
low,” replied the bard, “ who are struck with 
your ing beauty, and would fain lure 
you into their caves.”—They shall be disap- 
pointed, then,” exclaimed the lady, “for I 
go to — my husband.”—“ Thou shalt!” 
answered the bard, as he suddenly caught her 
up in his arms. A wild scream alarmed her 
companions, and the whole court rushed to 
the spot; where they beheld him standing on 
the brink of the precipice. “Traitress!” said 
the bard, “ we shall indeed go to rejoin thy 
husband; where thou wilt receive the punish- 
ment due to thy crime, and I the reward of my 
fidelity!” and, grasping the beauteous form 
to his breast, plunged into the gulph beneath, 
where the waters soon hid them from the 
sight of the terrified spectators. 
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The Gatherer. 


Clerical Slavery.—Extract from a clergy- 
man’s diary :—In the last year I have per- 
formed divine service 178 times, and preached 
144 sermons, besides 32 cottage lectures. And 
in addition to numerous marriages, church- 
ings, baptisms, and funerals, I have spent 145 
hours in the Sunday and day-schools, and paid 
1,940 pastoral visits, and to pay them have 
walked 1,350 miles, and employed 1,030 
hours.” 

It is not rude, in Norway, to smoke in 
a drawing-room, but it is discreditable to 
spit upon the floor. 

Geology in Devon.—Dr. Buckland and Mr. 
Conybeare have both hastened to visit the 
late land-slip on the coast of Devon, which, we 
understand, offers some very curious phe- 
nomena to the geologist both inland and out 
at sea, where, at a considerable distance from 
the shore, a new solid ridge has been thrown 
up by this convulsion of nature.—Naval and 
Military Gazette. 

The way to be Happy.—Cut your coat ac- 

cording to your cloth, is an old maxim, and a 
wise one ; and if people will only square their 
ideas according to their circumstances, how 
much happier would they be! It is not what 
we have or what we have not, which adds to 
or substracts from our felicity. It is the long- 
ing for more than we have, and the envying 
of those who possess that more, which destroys 
our peace of mind, and eventually leads to 
ruin. 
Contented Poverty.—Do not sigh for this 
world’s goods, nor lament thy poverty, out of 
the meanest hovel is obtained as fair a sight of 
heaven, as from the most gorgeous palace. 

The lamented “ L. E. L.,” lies buried in the 
courtyard of Cape Coast Castle, facing the 
sea, close to the ramparts; but no stone 
marks her grave. 

An old gentleman of 84, having taken to 
the altar a young damsel of about 16, the 
clergyman said to him, “ the font is at the 
other end of the church.” “ What do I want 
with the font” said the old man. “I be 
your pardon,” replied the clerical wag, “ f 
thought you had brought this child to be 
christened.” 


Nothing is wasted by the Norse fisherman. 
The very heads and offals of the cod have a 
use. Beaten up with some sea-weed, and 
mixed with a little hay, they serve as a mash 
for the Finmark cows, that not only manage 
to exist, but even to thrive, upon fodder so 
anomalous. 

Friendship is a dangerous word for young 
ladies ; it is love full-fledged, and waiting for 
a fine day to fly. 

A Quandary.—An editor without anything 
in his head, or the pigeon-hole, with the devil 
at his back, singing out “ copy.” 


Praises of the unworthy are felt by ardent 
minds as robbers of the deserving. 

Knowledge and Ignorance.—The man of 
knowledge lives eternally after death, while 
his members are reduced to dust beneath the 
tomb. But the ignorant man is dead even 
while he walks upon the earth ; he is num- 
bered with living men, yet existeth not. 

Derivation of the word charitable-—From 
cheer at the table, not as some would have it, 
chair at the table, as if the cruel and heart- 
less used to compel the poor to eat on the floor, 
while the kind and benevolent gave them a 
chair at a table, and were thence called 
charitable. We think its derivation rather 
cheer at the table, from the fact that the truly 
benevolent are never satisfied, till they have 
given the indigent and starving the means of 
obtaining all the comforts of life. 

Good Breeding.—A man’s own good breed- 
ing is the best security against other people’s 
ill manners. 

Poussin, in his picture of the Deluge, has 
painted boats, not then invented. In a paint- 
ing of the Last Supper, knives and forks are 
seen lain on the table. 

Industry.—Honest industry is, after all, 
man’s only sure dependence for the double 
blessing of a contented mind and a comfort- 
able livelihood. 

Transports of Love.—An accepted suitor, 
one day walking in a pretty village in Bed- 
fordshire, with the object of his affections 
hanging upon his arm, said, “ How ‘trans- 
ported I am to have you hanging on my arm.” 
“ Upon my word,” said the lady, “ you make 
us out a very respectable couple, when one is 
transported, and the other hanging.” 

The whole tract of country between the 
Tigris and Euphrates is hallowed ground in 
the legends of Islam: here are the graves of 
four prophets, Adam, Noah, Ezekiel, and 
Esdras: and those of six imams of the pro- 
phet’s family, Ali, Hasan, Husein, Aske: 
Kasim and Taki: and here is an object sti 
more worthy of devout admiration, the cavern 
from which Mehdi, the last of the twelve 
imams is to come forth on the day of judg- 
ment. 

According to a Court anecdote, Prince Al- 
bert was early aware of the Queen’s favours : 
—* At one of the palace balls she took occa- 
sion to present the prince with her bouquet, 
and the hint was not lost on the 
German. His close uniform, buttoned up to 
the throat, did not admit of his placing the 
Persian-like gift where it would be most 
honoured : and he immediately drew his pen- 
knife and ript a slit in his dress nearest his 
heart, where he gracefully deposited the happy 
omen.” 
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